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that reputation, although It also possessed a curious
but limited power of assimilating new ideas and
practices. As, however, the English power came to
be fully established, it was impossible not to face the
problem, whether or not the English people meant
to give the force of their law and their social organi-
zation to a system of intolerant idolatry. The
question might be put in another way, thus: Are
Christians, Hindus, and Muhammadans to make a
treaty together, guaranteeing to each creed full do-
minion over those who may be called their hereditary
members, and visiting with the heaviest penalties
every deserter from any one of them ? Under
native rule, the law was so loose, exceptions and
loopholes were so readily found, and so much de-
pended upon a thousand individual questions, that
the oppression of such a law was infinitely smaller
than it would be if it were administered by English
Judges with English impartiality. A native law is
like an unfenced track over open country; an English
law is like a metalled highway, with a stone wall on
each side of it, passing through an enclosed country.
The direction of the road is obviously a very much
more serious matter than the direction of the track
When absolutely compelled to say definitely, Will
you persecute every Hindu who turns Christian ? the
Government could make only one answer. That
answer was given by Act XXI. of 1850, and it was
an answer of momentous importance. It practically
established freedom of conscience and freedom as to

the profession of religion throughout the whole of
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